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PLAYS FOR THE TIME 



ALEC M. DRTJMMOND 
Cornell University 



The following plays were selected on some basis of appropri- 
ateness to the time. 1 They are not all serious in tone; tragedy, 
comedy, farce, burlesque, all are chosen. Often the relation of 
the theme of a play to these times may seem remote, but even 
where it may merely touch peace-time idealism, or depict the 
reckless strike's damage, or retouch a tradition or story of our 
national life and history, the relation is believed to be sufficient 
to make this group of plays excellent rummaging for directors 
and clubs that would save time and use their activities modestly 
for the stimulation of thought. Surely the educational theater 
should not be all play. 

The information given is often not as complete as desirable, 
and reference to publishers' catalogues will often eke out plot, 
sketches, etc. Many sources, as well as the compiler's own notes, 
have contributed to the list, and for sentences or phrases taken 
acknowledgment is hereby made, and thanks also to the agents, 
directors, and friends who have helped in the compilation of the 
list from which these titles are chosen. 

For royalties the compiler is not responsible. Where noted, 
he feels sure. But always protect yourself and the agents, authors, 
and trade by direct correspondence with agent, or trace through 
from the publisher. 

Plays toe the Time 

Across the Border. By Beulah M. Dix. With two illustrations. (New York: 
Holt & Co., $1.00.) A play in four scenes, two "beyond the border" 
of life. A young lieutenant goes on a desperate mission, finds the place 
of quiet and the dream girl, as well as the place of winds, and finally in 
a field hospital tries to deliver his message. 

1 Before the armistice was signed. 
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Admiral Peters. By W. W. Jacobs and Horace Mills. (French, $0.25.) 
A comedy in one act. Time, twenty-five minutes; modern costume; 
one interior scene. George Burton is courting the widow Dutton most 
successfully until an old shipmate, Joe Stiles, appears. Joe lures him 
back to his cups, and unfortunately the widow sees him. To explain it, 
he tells her that Joe is an old friend, Admiral Peters. This plot is carried 
out, but not until Joe has a very nice time at George's expense. 

Allison's Lad. By Beulah Marie Dix. In Allison's Lad and Other Interludes. 
(New York: Holt, $1.35.) Six men; an interior scene (prison); cos- 
tumes of England in 1648; twenty-five minutes. A play of intense 
feeling, yet well adapted to amateurs. A dramatic episode. Suitable 
for boys. 

America Passes By. By Kenneth Andrews. (Baker & Co., $0.25; royalty, 
$5 . 00.) A play in one act. Two male, two female characters; costumes, 
modern; scenery, an easy interior; thirty minutes. Originally produced 
by Harvard Dramatic Club. A comedy of high class that can be strongly 
recommended. A love affair that flourished in the romantic atmosphere 
of Japan but withers and dies in prosaic Chicago. Good character 
drawing and strong dramatic interest. 

Barbarians. By Rita Wellman. (Westport, Conn.: Miss Wellman; royalty, 
$15.00.) Comedy in one act. One simple interior; thirty minutes. 
An excellent play of strength and with reflection on the war. Very 
successful and suitable for amateurs. 

Beauty and the Jacobin. By Booth Tarkington. (Harper, 191 2, $1 .00; Roy- 
alty, $5.00, payable to the Red Cross Society of America.) Moderately 
difficult. Serious comedy; French Revolution setting; one hour; three 
men, two women (and extras). Clever play for good actors who can 
suggest the historical atmosphere. Three "aristocrats," trying to escape 
from France, are caught by a Revolutionary agent but unexpectedly 
let go. Spirited action; dialogue vivid but somewhat lengthy; strong 
emotional possibilities for two men and two women. Staging not difficult; 
a shabby attic-room, with old-fashioned furniture. Costumes important. 

A Belgian Christmas Eve. By Alfred Noyes. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., $1.00.) A tragic one-act play. "The horrors of the war 
presented in a telling little drama." Difficult to play and stage. Suited 
to talented amateurs and little theaters. Nine men, one woman, one 
child. 

Boatswain's Mate. By W. W. Jacobs and Herbert Sargeant. (French, 
$0.25.) A play in one act. Two men, one woman; modern costume; 
time, thirty minutes; one easy interior. An attractive widow, possessing 
a snug little "inn," has proved an attraction to George Benn, an ex- 
boatswain. Benn thinks if he could manage to do something heroic — 
save her from burglars, for instance — he might be able to get her to see 
things in a light favorable to him. He cajoles an ex-soldier, Ned Traverse, 
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into acting as a burglar. Mrs. Waters comes down with a gun and 
learns from Ned the state of affairs. She fires off the gun and pretends 
to the waiting George that Ned has been killed. In the end it seems 
more than likely that Ned himself will become the landlord of the "Inn," 
to his discomfort. 

Bonnie Dundee. By Frank Richardson. (French, $0.20; royalty to French.) 
Moderately difficult Cavalier-Covenanter historical drama of late seven- 
teenth century, England. Forty minutes; four men, two women. 
Dramatic, good characterization and dialogue. Staging needs care: 
secret panel, etc., needed. Costumes, etc., lend atmosphere. 

The Captain of the Gale. By Beulah Marie Dix. In Martial Interludes. 
(Holt, $1.35.) One-act drama, incident of Cromwell's invasion of Ire- 
land. Six men; 30 minutes; tense, dramatic; excellent for boys. 
Fairly difficult setting, but can be changed or merely suggested. A very 
effective martial play. 

Cicely's Cavalier. By Beulah Marie Dix. (Boston, Mass.: Walter H. Baker 
& Co., $0.15.) Comedy in one act; one interior scene; forty minutes; 
three men, two women. Higher than the average of its class in literary 
value. Romantic, quasi-historical. Costumes of period of Charles I. 
Especially suited to schools. 

The Clod. By Lewis Beach. In Washington Square Plays. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $0.75. Rights with E. L. Beach, J.W.S.P.) 
A Civil War play, 1863; four men, one woman; kitchen of a border 
farmhouse; a "thriller"; very actable and exceptionally good woman's 
lead, admirable for fairly skilled amateurs ; thirty minutes. 

The Color Sergeant. By Brandon Thomas. (French, $0.25.) A play in 
one act. Four men, one woman. A pathetic little incident of an old 
soldier and his son; the boy finally retrieves himself in his father's eyes. 

A Comedie Royall. By Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. In Po' White Trash. 
(New York: Duffield.) Four men, two women; the audience-chamber 
of Queen Elizabeth, England, 1580; fifty minutes. A very dramatic 
little piece and well worth doing. 

Cathleen Ni Hoolihan. By Lady Gregory. (Published in The Unicorn from 
the Stars, 1908, by Macmillan; also in a 25-cent edition by French.) 
A beautifully written allegory of Irish patriotism. Two notable parts. 
Easy cottage set. While this play of remarkable beauty of atmosphere 
and line and character is Irish, it is universal in its appeal. Most suited 
to amateurs. 

Confederates. (French, $0.25.) One-act play. Gripping incident of the 
Civil War. A young lieutenant, in love with a girl, is found to be a spy. 
His chum, also in love with the same girl, finds that she loves the lieuten- 
ant, not him, takes the other man's place, and goes out to be shot in his 
stead. This is a strong play for amateurs and patriotic societies. Four 
men, one woman. Easy set. 
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The Dark of the Dawn. By Beulah Marie Dix. In Allison's Lad. (New 
York: Holt, $1.35.) Four men; an interior easily arranged; period of 
Thirty Years' War; thirty minutes. Interesting and dramatic; good 
for boys. 

Dispatches from Washington. By Charles C. Mather. (Baker & Co., $0.15.) 
A play in one act. Three males, five females; costumes of the Revolu- 
tion; scene, an easy exterior. Plays twenty minutes. Jonathan Fisher, 
the bearer of dispatches for General Washington, faces capture by the 
British but is rescued by a clever ruse by five patriotic girls. 

The Drums of Oude. By Austin Strong. (Manuscript with Burk Symon, 
Belasco Theatre, New' York; royalty, $15.00.) Melodrama in one act 
and one difficult interior scene. Four male principals and four second, 
one woman; twenty-five minutes; military; Indian setting and cos- 
tumes. Staging and effects important in creating suspense. Very 
strong piece if well done. Needs good direction. 

The End of the Way. By Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. In Po' White Trash. 
(Duffield & Co., $1.25.) Drama in one act. One simple castle scene, 
exterior or interior (woodland best); half -hour; one man, one woman. 
Dramatic dialogue with pathetic ending. Will Scarlett, of Robin Hood's 
outlaws, on parting- with a lad who had been befriended by him, finds 
she is Lady Merewood who loves and would follow him. In the Eliza- 
bethian manner and well written. Needs two good actors. 

"Ersatz Marriage." By Vardia Fisher. (Rights and manuscript with author 
at University of Utah.) One-act drama; one scene; one man; three 
women; a baby. Scene, home of the sisters, Gretta and Dorothea, 
in a war-ridden country. The problem of substitute marriage under 
social conditions of modern war. Played at University of Utah success- 
fully. 

French without a Master. By Tristan Bernard. (French, $0.25.) Five 
males, two females. A clever farce by one of the most successful of 
French dramatists. It is concerned with the difficulties of a bogus 
interpreter who does not know a word of French. One easy set; half- 
hour. 

Fritzchen. By Hermann Sudermann. (New York: Scribner, $1.00.) Five 
men, two women; drawing-room interior, modern Germany; costuming 
easy; forty minutes. Tragic drama of intense dramatic interest. Bitter 
attack on the duel and the Prussian idea of education. Shows the thwart- 
ing of the naturally sweet and decent Fritz and the ruin of his life and his 
sweetheart's. A powerful tract — by a German — and perhaps the great- 
est of all one-act tragedies. 

The Game of Chess. By Kenneth Goodman. (Chicago: The Stage Guild, 
$0.35; royalty, $5.00, payable to the publishers.) Difficult; serious; 
Russian setting; twenty-five minutes; four men. Strong duel of wits 
and nerve between an elderly Russian nobleman and a Nihilist working- 
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man who has come to kill him. The part of the nobleman — elegant, 
acute, masterful — requires subtle acting. Handsomely furnished study, 
somber in color. Lighting important. 

Gentlemen Unafraid. By Hinton Freedly. (Philadelphia: Plays and Players' 
Club.) Seven men; thirty-five minutes; military-social drama. One 
scene, a moderately difficult interior. English-Morocco atmosphere and 
setting. Experienced players needed, but not particularly difficult for 
advanced players. 

Granny Maumee. By Ridgely Torrence. In Plays for a Negro Theatre. 
(Macmillan, 191 7; for royalty, apply to publisher.) Drama in one act; 
one scene; three women. Lynch law from the negro point of view. 
Granny Maumee superbly drawn. Powerfully written, convincing 
atmosphere — even the miracle of restored sight carries. A great play. 

The Green Cockatoo. By Arthur Schnitzler. (McClurg; also under the 
title of The Duke and the Actress, in Poet Lore, July-August, 1910. In 
Anatol and Other Plays, Boni & Liveright, 1918.) A tragedy. A play 
with a historic background, dealing with social conditions in Paris on 
July 14, 1789. The aristocracy and the riffraff of Paris mingle in the 
underground tavern of "The Green Cockatoo," and at the fall of the 
Bastille cries of "Vive la Liberte!" sound the knell of the aristocrats. 
The conflict is cleverly brought from the group to the individual in the 
fight between the duke and the underworld lover of the actress. Requires 
a large cast. Difficult to produce and act. Scene, a wineroom in Paris, 
July 14, r789. Ten men, two women, and actors, citizens, etc. 

Grey Parrot. By W. W. Jacobs and Charles Rock. (French, $0.25.) A 
play in one act. Four men, two women ; modern costume; twenty-five 
minutes; one easy interior scene. A young sailor, Jim Gannett, hits 
upon a plan to curb any tendency of his wife to flirtation during his 
absence at sea. The plan is to put a spy upon her actions in the form of 
a parrot. He tells his spouse it is a magic bird and will report to him 
on his return from each voyage all she has been doing. Mrs. Jim, how- 
ever, is a little too sharp. She pretends the bird has been telling her 
of her husband's escapades, whereupon Jim gets rid of the bird. 

Gringoire. By De Banville. An adaption by Shirley. (Chicago: Dramatic 
Publishing Co., $0.15.) Four men, two women; fifteenth-century 
interior; forty-five minutes. Considerably overdone, but admirable 
in dramatic value, color, and pathos. Requires good reader for the 
lead and offers a couple of excellent character parts. Introduces Louis 
XI of France. 

Hyacinth Halvey. By Lady Gregory. (Dublin: Maunsel, $0.25; royalty 
with French.) Four men, three women; street in Irish village; costum- 
ing easy; forty minutes. Typical of the new Irish theater. Full of 
color and action; town gossip, reputation, character. A comedy relating 
the mingled unhappy and amusing circumstances of reputation. 
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Ici on parle Franqais. By Thomas J. Williams. (Baker, or Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co., $0.15.) Farce in one act. Characters, three male, four 
female; one interior scene; one military and costumes of today; forty 
minutes. This is one of the best of farces. Every character is good and 
all goes with a rush. Perennially amusing farce on the difficulties of 
learning French. Very funny. 

An Imaginary Conversation. By Connal O'Riordan. In Shakespeare's End 
and Other Plays, 1913. (London: Stephen Swift, $1.00; French.) 
Twenty minutes; two men, one woman. Very clever play of Ireland 
(1798) and Irish patriotism, introducing Emmett, Tom Moore, and his 
sister Kate. Playing needs skill and life. Marseillaise and Moore's 
Irish songs are introduced; scene, eighteenth-century sitting-room. 
Irish, but after all a fine note of universal (and French) ardor for freedom 
and human rights. 

Jean-Marie. By Andre Theuriet. (French, $0.25.) A poetic play in one 
act of Norman peasant life. Two men, one woman; simply staged. 
Fine in sentiment. 

King Argmenes. By Lord Dunsany. (New York: Kennerley, $1.25.) 
Permission of Brandt and Kirkpatrick. Nine men, four women; two 
scenes, an exterior and a throne room; fine opportunity for artistic, 
colorful staging and costuming. Strong, admirable plot; poetic, long 
speeches, rather difficult. About forty-five minutes for two acts. 

The Land of the Free. By Bertha N. Graham. In Spilling the Broth. Eng- 
lish; serious; twenty-five minutes; two men, three women; moderately 
difficult. A glimpse of a strike from the point of view of the non-union 
workers, parts well contrasted and effective; a rather shabby room; 
window at back with glass that is broken by the mob. 

Lithuania. By Rupert Brooke. (Text of Chicago Little Theater.) Unpleas- 
ant play of very realistic kind, with smashing dramatic effect. The best 
example of the truthfully brutal sort of drama. 

A Little Heroine of the Revolution. By Mrs. E. F. Guptill. (Lebanon, Ohio : 
March, $0.25.) Historical play for all ages. Parts: ten men, four 
women, two girls; time, one hour; scenes, two simple interiors and two 
wood scenes. 

Loch Emil. By Charles Kingsley. (No copyright; Dent, $0.25.) Time, 
forty -five minutes; four men, two women. Easy setting; not difficult. 
Time of French Revolution. Also in Kingsley's Poems. 

Maid of Plymouth. By Stanley Schell. (New York: Werner Publishing 
Co., $0.25.) Colonial play in eight scenes, from Longfellow's Miles 
Standish. Parts: five men, one woman, Puritans, Indians, etc. Time, 
one hour; scenes, interiors, street, and forest. 

The Man of Destiny. By Bernard Shaw. In Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 
(New York: Brentano, $0.40.) Two men, one woman; an inn, easily 
arranged for exterior or interior; one hour. Full of dramatic situations. 
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Requires two excellent people. Napoleon, the young lieutenant, is the 
leading figure. One of the most brilliant one-act plays written. Very 
interesting but needs good playing and careful setting. 

The Nelson Touch. By Richard Fenn. (French; royalty, $5 . 00, payable to 
publisher.) A drama in one act. Costume about 1800. Time, thirty- 
five minutes; one interior scene. A sailor, after deserting Nelson's 
flagship, comes to the inn at his home town. There he renews his court- 
ship of Sarah Rigley, keeper of the inn, and she accepts him. Nelson's 
carriage breaks down in front of the door, and he is forced to take up 
temporary quarters with them. The searching party tracks Sam to the 
inn and Nelson, realizing matters, pardons him and departs. "And now 
what are you going to do?" asks Sarah. "Follow him, of course, and 
fight and die for him and country," says Sam, like a true Jack Tar. 

O'Flaherty, V.C. By Bernard Shaw. (Published in full in Hearst's Magazine, 
August, 1916, and in excerpt form in Current Opinion, September, 1907.) 
An interlude of the Great War. Gay and satiric, in Shaw's usual vein. 
Three or four good character parts. The lead, a British Tommy who 
gives his ideas on the war and its problems, needs a good actor. The 
old mother an admirable part. Very amusing and at same time stim- 
ulates thought. Can be cut and adapted. About forty minutes, unless 
cut, and easily set. 

The Old King. By Remy de Gourmont. (In Drama, May, 1916.) "Age 
and old ideals must yield to youth and new ideals." Poetic, mystic. 
In style reminiscent of Maeterlinck; a play of very considerable power. 
Setting, costume, etc., present no unusual difficulties, though they need 
care. 

One a Day. By Caroline Briggs. In Morningside Flays, 191 7. (New York: 
Frank Shay.) Comedy in one act; one exterior scene; all men. "Some- 
where in France." Amusing characterization of life in the trenches; 
clever ending. Jolly play. 

Orator of Zapata City. By Richard Harding Davis. (Dramatic Publishing 
Co., $0.25.) One-act play. Characters, eight male, one female; thirty 
minutes; costumes of a modern mining camp. Scene, a western court- 
room. A drama of western life; offers splendid opportunities for straight 
and character acting. 

Pater Noster. By Francois Coppee. In World's Best Plays Series. (French, 
$0.25.) A poetic play in one act; three males, three females. A pathet- 
ic incident of the time of the Paris Commune in 1871. For experienced 
amateurs. 

Patriots. By Sara King Wiley. (French, $0.25.) A comedy in one act; 
three men, two women; one interior scene. A lieutenant in the United 
States Army, disguised as an Englishman, wanders into the home of an 
ardent patriot while out scouting, falls in love with the young lady of 
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the house, but is snubbed on account of being thought to be an English- 
man. A real British soldier mistaking the young man for a British officer, 
obeys his command to go away, etc. 

Peace Manoeuvres. By Richard Harding Davis. (French, $0.25.) Play in 
one act. While the Red and Blue armies are engaged in a mimic war 
"Buck" and Ikey, two New York gunmen, steal two uniforms and dis- 
guised as soldiers hold up a pretty girl and attempt to rob her of her 
necklace. Her soldier sweetheart neatly foils their attempt at highway 
robbery and places them under arrest. This is a clever playlet for three 
males and one female. Can be easily produced. May be played in 
interior or exterior with adjustment. 

The Police Matron. By Carl Glick and Mary Hight. (Swartwout, $0.25; 
royalty, $5 . 00.) Drama. Plays thirty minutes; three men, two women. 
A thrilling little play with lots of punch. New. 

Polly of Pogue's Run. By William O. Bates. (New York: Frank Shay, 
$0.35). Historical sketch in one act dealing with a Civil War incident 
in Indiana. The piece is well written and the characterizations are 
good. One of the most interesting new war plays. 

The Rising of the Moon. By Lady Gregory. In Seven Short Plays. (Dublin: 
Maunsel, $0.25.) Four men; a wharf in moonlight; Irish costumes; forty 
minutes. A play of the rebel heart of Ireland. It shows the power and 
persistence of the Irish ideal of national freedom. Can be very effectively 
done. A little ingenuity in stage-lighting will afford an admirable setting. 

The Rush Light. By Monica Barry O'Shea. ($0.75; reasonable royalty. 
Address the author, 306 Riggs Bldg., Washington, D.C.) Drama in 
one act. A play of Ireland, portraying the spirit of the Irish people 
with simple, strong directness. The theme is patriotism, sacrifice, and 
the greatness of a mother's love. Characters, one man and two women; 
staging and costumes simple; time, about thirty-six minutes. "One of 
the most sincere Irish plays I have read." — Franklin Sargent. 

Sabotage. By Hellem, Valcros, & D'Estor. Smart Set, November, 1913. 
Dramatist, Easton, Pa., January, 1014. (No royalty, but permission 
from author. $0.25). French thriller; a striker wrecks the city light- 
plant and returning home in drunken exultation finds he has caused his 
child's death. One of the most effective tragic incidents available to 
amateurs. Two men, two women, one child; a humble bedroom; twenty- 
five minutes. 

The Slacker. By Jewell Bothwell Tull. (Walter H. Baker & Co., $0.25.) 
A patriotic play in one act; two male, seven female characters; scene, 
an interior; costumes, modern and military; forty minutes. The hero, 
beyond draft age, has not enlisted because he deems it to be his 
widowed mother's wish and his sweetheart's preference, as well as his 
own duty, not to do so. He tries on the uniform of a friend who is going, 
"just to be in it once," and being discovered finds to his surprise that 
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both his mother and his fiancee have been miserable under the charge 
that he is a "slacker" and are rejoiced to have him make good. Pictur- 
esque, patriotic, dramatic — an ideal play for a Red Cross entertainment. 
Strongly recommended. Two men, seven women, and others. 

The Snare and the Fowler. By Beulah Marie Dix. In Allison's Lad. (Holt 
& Co., 1010, $1.35.) Dramatic episode in one act; one moderate 
interior; half-hour; three men. A martial tragedy of the days of the 
Republic. In blank verse; forceful; strong dramatic reversal of situa- 
tion. Very actable and suited to boys of some ability. Has literary 
value. 

Soldiers' Daughters. By Cosmo Hamilton. In Short Plays. Serious; twenty 
minutes; three women; one scene, a shabby sitting-room. Two gentle- 
women in straightened circumstances struggle with the temptation to 
take the "easiest way." The sisters and their old nurse make fine char- 
acters. Delicately drawn and written and, though a serious play, admir- 
able for competent amateurs. 

5. 0. S. By Preston Gibson. (French, $0.25.) A play in one act; one 
setting; six men, two women; thirty minutes. Based on circumstance of 
the present war at sea. Difficult, but quite possible. 

Spreading the News. By Lady Gregory. (Putnam, also Dublin: Maunsel, 
$0.25: royalty to French.) Seven men, three women; apple stall 
near a village fair; costumes easy; thirty -five minutes. A roaring farce 
on the theme of the cumulative power of gossip. "No trade at all but 
to be talking." Good for amateur production. 

The Striker. By Margaret Scott Oliver. In American Dramatists. (Boston, 
Mass.: Richard G. Badger, $1 .00.) Characters, two male, three female; 
costumes modern. Dramatic, acts well. Not difficult to stage. Shows 
effect of strikes on others than the strikers. 

Taffy's Wife. By Bertha N. Graham. In Spoiling the Broth and Other 
Plays. Very effective drama; fairly difficult; good parts; emotional 
range; strong climax; two men, one woman; scene, a poorly furnished 
room; clever plot. A rabid young Socialist has counterfeited money 
for the "cause"; his wife, who is a private detective assigned to the 
case, etc. 

Uncle Sam's Daughters and What They Have Done. By Augusta R. Kidder. 
(French, $0.25.) Half-hour. Produced at Broadway Theater, New 
York, for a benefit under the title of A Pageant of Progress, to applause 
and excellent press notices. Five speaking characters, twenty characters 
of tableaux, showing what American women have achieved from Poca- 
hontas to Mrs. Eddy. Patriotic, thrilling, laughable. Simple to produce. 

Valley Forge. By Edw. S. Lonfry. (Werner Publishing Co., $0 . 15.) Drama 
in one act. Parts, any number of men, one woman. Time, one hour; 
scene, exterior in winter. 
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The Volunteers. By Oliver Frank Woolley. (Rights with author at Uni- 
versity of Utah.) One-act play. One easy interior setting; two men, 
two women; modern; about thirty minutes. Successfully presented 
at University of Utah. 

War's End. By Henry A. Coit. (Highland Park, Los Angeles: Clyde Brown 
Co., $o. 50.) A play in one act. Unique, intensely dramatic, original. 

Waterloo. By Conan Doyle. (New York: French, $0.25.) Three men, 
one woman; one interior; costuming easy; thirty-five minutes. Requires 
one especially good actor for an old man's part. Can be successfully 
done. Old favorite of Sir Henry Irving, and a spirited drama of patriot- 
ism and martial spirit. 

The Weakest Link. By Beulah Marie Dix. In Allison's Lad. (New York: 
Holt, $1.35.) Four men; a narrow room in a fortress, easily arranged; 
period of Hundred Years' War; thirty minutes. Dramatic interlude in 
blank verse. Powerful situation that carries the play, though finished 
acting, of course, adds. 

What Shall It Profit a Man ? By Mary Aldis. (Manuscript with Mary Aldis 
[Mrs. Arthur Aldis], Lake Forest, 111.) Fantasy in one act; scene, a palace 
room; seven men, one woman. Fantastic satire on the Kaiser, his coun- 
cilors, his desire for peace that is construed as madness by the war lords. 
Powerful, poetic; keenly analytical of causes of the Great War. (Some 
might feel a case was made for the Kaiser vs. his council). Among the 
very best of the war plays. 

Yvon, the Daring. By Anna Sprague MacDonald. (Agency for Unpublished 
Plays; royalty, $10.00.) Tragedy in one act; one hour; scene, a cave 
on the Brittany coast; period of the French Revolution; five men, two 
women, soldier. A very dramatic and tragic story of the time of the 
massacre of the Royalists in 1795; the devoted mother, the handsome 
and the ugly sons, the girl, the terrible oath of St. Corentin. 

The Zone Police. By Richard Harding Davis. (French, $0.25.) Four men; 
dramatic and theatric; one interior. The lieutenant of the Canal Zone 
Police makes his major believe that he has killed a man in a drunken 
rage. The trick makes the plot. About thirty minutes; four men. 



